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Lemuel Haynes, the Servant of 


“‘@ EMUEL, whose sermon is that 
Do stick you have been reading? 
Is it Davies’s sermon, or Watt’s 

or Whitfield’s?” inquired Deacon 


LEMUEL HAYNES 


Rose. Lemuel blushed and hesitated, 
but at last was obliged to confess the 
truth—“It’s Lemuel’s sermon.” 

In that New England of more than 
a hundred years ago, when current 
religious literature was hardly known, 
it was the custom to read on Satur- 
day evening some noted minister’s 
printed sermon. This was an effort to 
prepare the minds of the family cir- 
cle for the serious worship with the 
congregation on the next day. The 
pious old Deacon Rose had become 
practically blind, and Lemuel Haynes, 
a young Negro whom he had edu- 
cated the best he could, had been 
serving as the reader in this family 
circle. Now unexpectedly Lemuel had 
become a preacher himself. 

Lemuel Haynes was born July 18, 
1753, at West Hartford, Connecticut. 
His father was a man of “unmingled 
African extraction,” and his mother a 
white woman employed by a New 
England farmer named Haynes. His 
mother abandoned her illegitimate 
child in infancy, and he took the 
name of the farmer on whose hands 
he was left. Haynes kept the child 
until he was five months old, and then 
bound him out to Deacon David 
Rose of Granville, Massachusetts. 
One condition of the agreement was 


that he should attend the district 
school. Deacon Rose lived up to his 
promise. Lemuel was taught the com- 
mon branches and instructed in the 
Christian religion. He soon formed 
the habit of reading the Bible, em- 
braced the Christian faith, and re- 
ceived baptism. In that family he 
grew up and lived for thirty-two 
years. 

A great misfortune, however, over- 
took Lemuel in the meantime. It was 
the death of Mrs. Rose, who had been 
as kind to him as a mother. Haynes’ 
heart almost broke with grief. Find- 


all the People in New England 


Haynes became seriously interested in 
religion. He had long been a constant 
reader of the Bible, and now he took 
up theology. With all the power and 
the earnestness of which he was ca- 
pable Lemuel Haynes applied him- 
self to this religious study. Soon he 
began to jot down his own thoughts 
about such matters, and on the occa- 
sion referred to above, much to the 
surprise of Deacon Rose, he showed 
that he could write a sermon himself. 

Discovering in Lemuel Haynes the 
making of a preacher, the Rose fam- 
ily and their neighbors encouraged 


THE MARTYRDOM OF CRISPUS ATTUCKS 


ing nothing to console him, he joined 
the Continental Army and fought 
during the American Revolution, first 
as a “Minute Man” jn 1774 and next 
as a regular soldier after the battle 
of Lexington. Haynes, however, be- 
came very patriotic. Of his services 
in the army he said, “Perhaps it is 
not ostentatious in the speaker to 
observe that in early life he devoted 
all for the sake of freedom and inde- 
pendence, and endured frequent ¢am- 
paigns in their defense, and has never 
viewed the sacrifice too great. And 
should an attack be made on this 
sacred ark, the poor remains of life 
would be devoted to its defense.” 

It was after his return from service 
in the Continental Army that Lemuel 


him to prepare himself further for 
this calling. He thought once of at- 
tending Dartmouth but abandoned 
the idea. He studied Latin and Greek 
privately under Daniel Farrand of 
Canaan, Connecticut, and William 


Bradford of Wintonbury. His friends ° 


then found him a school to teach in 
order that he might earn the money 
necessary to prepare himself for the 
higher post to which he had been 
called. He was able then to take up 
more seriously than ever the study 
of theology. In his efforts he was 
very successful, and because of his at- 
tainments Middlebury College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. 

Thus all but self-prepared, Haynes 
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made his way into the ministry. He 
was licensed to preach and soon there- 
after was ordained. The Congrega- 
tional Church of Middle Granville 
called him as its pastor in 1780, and 
he served that body five years. While 
there Bessie Babbit, a teacher in that 
town, offered her heart to her pastor, 
and they married in 1783. 

From this small parish Haynes was 
summoned to render other services. 
Next he was called to Torrington, 
Connecticut. The number of mem- 
bers increased, and among these he 
counted some of the best families in 
the town. All was not smooth sail- 
ing, however, for a few who had not 
yet felt the power of his preaching 
tried to slur this “black preacher to 
white folks.” One of these in order 
to show his disrespect for the min- 
ister entered the meeting house dur- 
ing a sermon without removing his 
hat. “He had not preached far,” said 
the intruder, however, “before I 
thought I saw in that pulpit the 


whitest man I ever knew, and 1. : 


tossed my hat under the pew.” 
After serving the people of Tor- 
rington two years Lemuel Haynes was 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY 


called to another church at West 
Rutland, Vermont. There he labored 
with such success that he was called 
on by other churches for revivals, 

(Continued on page 3) 
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The New Freedom of the 


HE movement for the independ- 
Tee of the United States re- 
sulted in more liberty and free- 
dom for the Negro. This was not 
the beginning of efforts in behalf of 
this race, however, for Catholics, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Quakers, the early Methodists, and 
the pioneer Baptists had championed 
its eause. While the Methodists and 
the Baptists lost some of their ardor 
during the years which followed, the 
Quakers maintained their interest in 
the race even after their first protest 
at Germantown in 1688, and the 
Catholics promoted the welfare of 
the Negro wherever they could, 
although they did not exactly attack 
slavery. 

The kindly attitude of the Quakers 
toward the Negro was due to a great 
extent to the preaching of John 


LAFAYETTE 


Woolman through the middle states 
and to other efforts made later by 
men like William Burling, John Hep- 
burn, Elihu Coleman, Benjamin Lay, 
and Ralph Sandiford. These reli- 
gious people took the Negroes to 
their meetings, taught them the 


Christian religion, prepared them for 
independent living, and then set them 
free. Later, when the Quakers found 
themselves handicapped in the upper 
South during the early part of the 
Nineteenth Century, numbers of 
them left that section and moved 
with their slaves into southern parts 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and 
settled them as citizens on free soil. 

The Catholics tried to ease the 
Negroes’ burdens while in bondage. 
When the Catholics had access to the 
Negroes, whether slaves or free, they 
taught them the fundamentals in 
order that they might understand 
the doctrine of the church. The 
Catholics in Latin America especially 
intervened in behalf of the Negroes 
who were cruelly persecuted. These 
friends provided whenever they could 
for the manumission of such slaves 
and their elevation to the status of 
citizens with rights and privileges 
like those enjoyed by themselves. 

The numbers of Negroes thus 
reached nevertheless were limited be- 
cause neither the Catholics nor the 
Quakers were found in large groups 
in the colonies, with the exception of 
those in their strongholds of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Louisiana. A 
new day dawned for the Negro as a 
result of the liberal movement which 
followed the closing of the French 
and Indian War in 1763. During 
this struggle the colonists saw how 
they had borne the brunt of the 
battle and arose in protest against 
the British plan to tax them to pay 
for defending the new empire. When 
the British were attacked as tyrants 
the Negro came into the picture. 
When the orators of the Revolution 
reached the heights in their speeches 
for liberty and freedom some one in 
the rear of the room had the courage 
to yell: 

“How about the Negro? You are 
pleading for liberty for yourselves, 
and you are holding a race in chains. 
How then can you demand more free- 
dom for yourselves when you grant 
none to them?” 

This thought was driven home with 
such telling effect that these orators 
had to admit the right of the Negro 
to be free. Therefore, when James 
Otis spoke of the rights of the various 
classes in discussing the writs of as- 
sistance, he did not leave out the 
black man. Patrick Henry, the hero 
of the Parson’s Cause, had to con- 
cede that freedom was the desirable 
status for all men regardless of color. 
Thomas Jefferson in his draft of the 
Declaration of Independence not 
only attacked the slave trade as a 
crime against innocent people, but 
boldly said that all men are created 
free and equal and they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuits of happiness. 


Independence Movement 


One great stimulus to the freedom 
of the Negro was that he had been 
called upon to bare his breast to the 
bullet and die like others for the 
independence of his country. He 
was among the first to feel the spirit 
of freedom. Negroes volunteered as 
Minute Men during the early years 
of the struggle in Massachusetts. 
They appeared early with the Con- 
tinental Army which at first rebuffed 
them but found out later that they 
were finally needed. 

Following the example set in the 
martyrdom of Crispus Attucks on 
the Boston commons, March 5, 1770, 
Peter Salem immortalized himself at 
Bunker Hill June 17, 1775 by strik- 
ing down the British Major Pitcairn. 
A Negro under Colonel Barton cap- 
tured Major General Prescott of the 
British Army July 9, 1777. Seven 
hundred Negroes fought with George 
Washington in the battle of Mon- 
mouth June 28, 1778 when his forces 
had been weakened by the treachery 
of Charles Lee. A full regiment of 
black men distinguished themselves 
August 29, 1778 in the battle of 
Rhode Island. Hundreds of Negroes 
died heroically with Colonel Greene 
at Points Bridge, New York on May 
14, 1781. Remnants of the 4,000 or 
more Negroes who served during the 
Revolution, including some from the 
West Indies, appeared in the final 
round-up at Yorktown when Corn- 
wallis surrendered October 19, 1781. 

To encourage the Negroes to make 
the supreme sacrifice for their 
country some states had offered them 
freedom. The noble example of hero- 
ism set by the black soldiers created 
such a favorable sentiment in behalf 
of them that manumission was made 
easier by special laws of the states, 
and rules which had once been en- 
forced against them were ignored. 
It looked as if the Negro had entered 
upon a new day and that freedom of 
this country from Great Britain 
meant the freedom of the Negro 
from bondage. 

Now that the Negroes were be- 
coming free, could they be ele- 
vated? Some contended that it was 
the bondage in which Negroes were 
held that kept them in darkness. 
Anthony Bénezet, who had conducted 
in Philadelphia a school for Negroes, 
beginning in 1750, declared with all 
truth and sincerity that he had found 
among Negroes as many kinds of 
talents as he had found among a like 
number of whites. Benjamin Frank- 
lin also believed that Negroes were 
as bright as other people, and he was 
especially pleased with their music. 
Thomas Jefferson, who had not 
agreed with Franklin and Benezet, 
later changed his mind. 

They had friends also among the 
early Methodists who, like the Bap- 
tists, when they first came to this 


country, took up with the Negroes 
and poor whites because the mer- 
chants and planters went to other 
churches for rich people. In 1784 
these religious workers declared in 
their national conference, “We view 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


it as contrary to the golden law of 
God and the prophets, and the in- 
alienable rights of mankind as well 
as every principle of the Revolution 
to hold in deepest abasement, in a 
more abject slavery than is perhaps 
to be found in any part of the world, 
except America, so many souls that 
are capable of the image of God.” 
Four years later, in 1789, the early 
Baptists took the same stand saying 
“that slavery is a violent depredation 
of the rights of nature and incon- 
sistent with a republican government, 
and therefore, recommend it to our 
brethren, to make use of their local 
missions to extirpate this horrid evil 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 


from the land; and pray Almighty 
God that our honorable legislature 
may have it in their power to pro- 
claim the great jubilee consistent 
with the principles of good policy.” 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Lemuel Haynes 
(Continued from page 1) 


especially that in Pittsfield. Being 
both eloquent and earnest, he was 
very much in demand elsewhere for 
whatever time he could spare from 
his important work in West Rutland. 
In 1804 the Connecticut Missionary 
Society appointed Haynes to labor in 
the backward parts of Vermont, and 
five years later the Vermont Mis- 
sionary Society called upon him for 
the same sort of service. In this way 
Haynes participated in the great 
awakening of the church a little more 
than a century ago. 

Haynes was not only a forceful 
speaker but also a clear thinker. In 
those days of religious discussions in 
which the churchmen of that day 
plunged he took an active part. He 
had, with Hosea Ballou, an exciting 
controversy over religious practices. 
This question led to an interesting 
debate in which Haynes silenced his 
rival in a sermon entitled “Ye shall 
not surely die.” Thus he helped to 
dispel the clouds of doubt and to 
bring the people back to more right- 
eous conduct. 

Trouble was ahead for this servant 
of the people, however, for religion 
could not easily be kept out of pol- 
itics. The war of 1812, the second 
struggle against Great Britain for in- 
dependence, came; and the people of 
New England divided in their atti- 
tude toward the national government. 
Many New Englanders were saying 
that something should be done to pro- 
tect the states from unwelcome laws 
passed by the national government. 
These people believed that it was the 
right and duty of the state to use its 
authority for the protection of its 
people when they suffered from op- 
pressive laws. These dissatisfied per- 
sons thought also that the state must 
be the judge as to when and how it 
should act in protecting itself from 
the invasion of its rights by the na- 
tional government. New England al- 
most seceded in the Hartford Con- 
vention of 1814 because its commerce 
had been broken up by the Embargo 
Act and the Non-Intercourse Act 
passed by the national administra- 
tion. These were laws which pre- 
vented the states from trading with 
foreign countries. 

Haynes was a disciple of George 
Washington and favored those meas- 
ures necessary for a strong national 
government. In other words he was 
a Federalist, one who would make the 
states weaker and the national gov- 
ernment stronger than it was. In- 
vited to discuss such political mat- 
ters, Haynes so ridiculed the New 
England Anti-Federalists that many 
of his followers in the church turned 
against him. While some friends 
stood by Haynes, he saw that, di- 
vided, the church could not prosper. 


Negro History Week 


The celebration of Negro History 
Week will begin February 6, 1938. 
Instructions as to how to proceed 
with the celebration are being issued 
daily by C. G. Woodson, director of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

The February issue of The Negro 
History Bulletin will deal practically 
altogether with suggestions, plans, 
and thoughts with respect to Negro 
History Week. This special issue 
will contain sixteen pages instead of 
eight as usual. It will be made avail- 
able at an early date in January 
that it may be distributed in time 
for extensive use in connection with 
the celebration. Those desiring more 
than one copy each of this special 
number of the Bulletin should notify 
the Managing Editor in time to pro- 
vide such a supply before the first 
of January. 

This will be an answer to many 
inquiries concerning the celebration 
of Negro History Week. The Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History will gladly give other 
information by mail and will co- 
operate in working out plans accord- 
ing to special needs. 


He thought it best therefore to accept 
a call to Manchester, Vermont, in 
1822. There he lived up to his rec- 
ord of a great preacher and honest 
leader. 

Haynes did not tarry long in this 
charge. Soon he went to serve as the 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Granville, New York. He had been 
wanted there some time. For thirty 
years he had corresponded with 
Elihu Atkins, the moving spirit of the 
congregation at that place, and he 
had repeatedly urged Haynes to ac- 
cept that charge. There the minister 
went and labored successfully for 
eleven years and died in 1833. 

Thus lived and labored in New 
England more than a hundred years 
ago, Lemuel Haynes, a Negro. His 
success was due to the spirit of lib- 
erty which came with the independ- 
ence movement. No Negro can at- 
tain such status there today. Farther 
south toward the slaveholding area 
where the Negro population was 
dense such consideration even at that 
time was less likely to be shown. 
However, Josiah Bishop served as the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
(white) in Portsmouth, Virginia, in 
1796. Gowan Pamphlet in the Peters- 
burg area had also a church of this 
kind. Joseph Willis served likewise 
in the backward parts of Mississippi 
about the same time and George 
Bentley in the mountains of Tennes- 
see. 


The New Freedom 
(Continued from page 2) 


There was no united action among 
the leaders of the American Revolu- 
tion with respect to the emancipa- 
tion and the elevation of the Negro, 
but most of them thought these ends 
were desirable. Lafayette, ever a 
friend of freedom, could not over- 
come the thought of fighting for the 
independence of this country which 
held slaves; and in every way possi- 
ble he kept the matter of freedom 
of the Negro before these distin- 
guished leaders with whom he asso- 
ciated and corresponded. Kosciusko, 
the Pole, who fought also for our in- 
dependence expressed himself like- 
wise on the freedom of the Negroes 
and provided in his will for a fund 
to set a number of them free and to 
educate them for citizenship. La- 
fayette had already done these things 
for a few Negroes on his plantation 
at Caen in France. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Not much coaching toward free- 
dom was necessary in the case of 
Alexander Hamilton, for he was one 
of the earnest promoters of the New 
York Manumission Society. This 
body not only worked for the libera- 
tion of Negroes but also for their 
education. Benjamin Franklin, the 
moving spirit of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Abolition of Slavery, 
early took a part in the carrying out 
of the same program. George Wash- 
ington said that slavery should be 
abolished but by the action of the 
state legislatures; and when he died 
he set the example of manumitting 
his own slaves. 

The friends of freedom used the 
term manumission in the same sense 
in which we sometimes use the 
word emancipation; but manumission 
usually referred to the local or in- 
dividual act of setting bondmen free. 
Emancipation meant the more gen- 
eral liberation of a large group. The 
word abolition was later applied in 
the sense of emancipation on this side 
of the Atlantic, but in England it 
meant the destruction of the slave 
trade. 


The states north of. the Potomac 
got rid of slavery during the revolu- 
tionary period either by instant or 
gradual emancipation, and it was 
thought that it would pass away in 
Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. To promote this effort anti- 
slavery societies were established in 
the south, where most of the Negroes 
were found, rather than in the north 
where they were few in number. This 
remained the situation up to about 
1810: Schools for the education of 
the Negro were opened in practically 
all large towns, and even in the coun- 
try they had some opportunity for 
preparing themselves for freedom. 


School News 


The graduating class of State 
Normal School at Fayetteville, North 
Carolina left as their memorial a 
gift of one hundred dollars to pur- 
chase books by Charles W. Chesnutt, 
or books on, about, or concerning the 
Negro. 

Mr. Brown W. Payne, a_ well- 
known attorney of Beckley, West 
Virginia, reports the organization 
there of “The Society for the Study 
of Negro Life and History” to be 
composed of all Negroes of every 
walk in life who can be induced to 
join. 

At the Cardozo High School, 
Washington, D. C., Mrs. Louise J. 
Lovett reports that in February the 
annual dramatic production of that 
school will be the dramatization of 
an African myth, Jungle Justice, 
written by this progressive instructor, 
who is a teacher and director of 
dramatics there. 

A committee in Youngstown, Ohio, 
sponsors an elaborate city-wide cele- 
bration of Negro History Week 
among the members of both races. 
Preparation toward this end has al- 
ready been carefully made. 

Miss Blanche K. Thomas, in charge 
of the School of Music of the St. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Persons and Achievements To Be Remembered in December 


HENRI GREGOIRE 

Henri Gricorre is generally re- 
ferred to in France as the Bishop of 
Blois. He was born at Vého, near 
Lunéville, December 4, 1750, and died 
at Paris in 1831. He was educated 
as a Jesuit and started life as a 
churchman, first as a vicar and then 
as a priest. In 1789 he was sent by 
the clergy of the jurisdiction of 
Nancy as a representative to the as- 
sembly of the Estates General out of 
which came the French Revolution. 
He immediately favored the abolition 
of the right of primogeniture and ad- 
vocated the union of the lower clergy 
with the Third Estate. This made 
him a life-time enemy of the aristoc- 
racy and the higher clergy. He was 
distinctly a liberal. He advocated 
the establishment of the French Re- 
public but did not favor the execu- 
tion of the King. He became later a 
member of the Convention, of the 
Council of Five Hundred, of the Leg- 
islative Corps, and of the Senate. 

Being a liberal, he could not for- 
get the Negroes who were then held 
as slaves in the French colonies. He 
was one of the original members of 
the society of the Friends of the 
Blacks founded to promote freedom. 
He used his power and influence, then, 
to have the Convention vote the 
abolition of slavery. Interested also 
in Negroes thus freed, he worked for 
their elevation. To show that they 
had the capacity for improvement 
Grégoire collected facts on Negroes 
who had shown various talents. He 
published these sketches in a small 
book called The Literature of Ne- 
groes and circulated it in various 
countries to make friends for the 
race. Translated into English, it did 
some good for the cause on this side, 
although the translator omitted 
Chapter V which was a fine tribute 
to Angelo Soliman, a Negro favorite 
of the Holy Roman Emperor. 
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ANTONIO MACEO 


ANTONIO MACEO 


Antonio Maceo was born at San- 
tiago-de-Cuba in 1848 and died in 
battle at Punta-la-Brava December 
7, 1896. He was a mulatto of African 
and Cuban blood. He belonged to a 
family distinguished by a line of 
brave ancestors who had always 
fought the tyranny of Spain in Cuba. 
In every revolution started on the 
island for the liberation of Cuba from 
Spanish control some member of this 
family had participated. His father 
lived up to the example set by his 
forbears, and when he saw that he 
was about to be overtaken by death 
before the independence of Cuba 
could be obtained, he summoned to 
his bedside his twelve sons and had 
every one of them take the oath that 
as long as breath remained in their 
bodies they would fight against Spain 
for the independence of Cuba. His- 
tory shows that they kept this prom- 
ise. 

The most distinguished of these 
sons was Antonio Maceo. He enrolled 
first in the Cuban army in 1868 and 
fought without any relaxation until 
1878. He rose to all grades in the 
army of the patriots and stood next 
to Gomez as the liberator of his na- 
tive land. He was wounded twenty- 
eight times but never lost courage. 
He defeated Martinez Campos at 
Demajayabo and at Galeta. Maceo 
showed masterly generalship in the 
campaign in Baracoa in 1878 and ut- 
terly routed Santacledes at San Ulpi- 
ano. Maceo stood out alone as the 
only Cuban general who refused to 
sign the Peace of Zanjion and instead 
toured the United States and other 
countries in behalf of Cuban inde- 
pendence. He was the first of the 
leaders to land to renew the fight 
when the rebellion broke out in 1895. 

He achieved great military glory 
in his campaign in Pinar del Rio 
with victories in the battles at Para- 
lejo, Jobito, Mal Tiempo, and Cande- 
laria. Thus he inflicted such serious 
loss on the Spaniards and so weak- 
ened them that their power rapidly 
declined in Cuba although Antonio 
Maceo himself was killed on the 7th 
of December, 1896. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


©Lioyp GARRISON was 
born in Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, December 12, 1804. There he 
learned the art of printing and com- 
menced his editorial work when he 
was twenty-one years of age. His 
first service was with the Free Press 
in his home town, and he next served 
on the staff of The National Philan- 
thropist, a temperance paper pub- 
lished in Boston. He then went to 
work on The Journal of the Times 
at Bennington, Vermont. In accept- 
ing the editorship of this paper he de- 


clared his three objectives to be “the 
suppression of intemperance and its 
associate vices, the gradual emanci- 
pation of every slave in the Republic, 
and the perpetuity of national peace.” 
This bold stand attracted to him Ben- 
jamin Lundy, who was then in Bal- 
timore editing the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation. Upon the 
invitation of Lundy, Garrison joined 
that staff. Lundy had thought of 
aiding the Negro chiefly by grad- 
ual emancipation, and through the 
American Colonization Society, organ- 
ized December 28, 1816, but not see- 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


ing immediate results therefrom, he 
seemed to look favorably upon a 
more thorough effort in behalf of the 
bondmen. 

Attacking the institution in Balti- 
more, within the limits of the slave 
state itself, Garrison soon ran into 
trouble. He was arrested and im- 
prisoned in the Baltimore jail for de- 
nouncing the captain of the vessel 
taking a cargo of slaves to the New 
Orleans market. This humiliation 
did not intimidate him. —t merely 
strengthened him for the more ardent 
service which he performed later 
when he left Baltimore for Boston to 
start The Liberator. In the editor- 
ship of this paper Garrison bloomed 
forth as one of the most noted editors 
of the world. The country had never 
known an editor who could so easily 
fire the hearts of his followers or en- 
rage his enemies. 

Garrison’s opponents were legion 
because of the radical stand he took. 
He proclaimed that his country was 
the world and his countrymen all 
mankind. He said, “I go for the peo- 
ple, the whole people. I never debate 
the question as to whether man may 
hold property in man. Where I see 
the holder of a slave, I charge the sin 
upon him, and I denounce him. I 
will be as harsh as truth, and as un- 
compromising as justice. I shall use 
great plainness of speech—believing 
that truth can never conduce mis- 
chief, and is best discovered by plain 
words. I am in earnest—I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 


not retreat a single inch—and I will 
be heard.” 

Garrison alienated a still larger 
number of persons both in the South 
and in the North when he denounced 
the Constitution as “a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell” 
and proclaimed “No Union with 
Slaveholders.” It is little wonder, 
then, that when in 1836 he tried to 
hold in Boston a meeting to be ad- 
dressed by George H. Thompson, the 
British abolitionist, the enraged citi- 
zens, after frightening Thompson 
away from the hall, threw Garrison 
into the city jail. 

Those who had been friendly 
toward the gradual emancipation of 
the Negro did not like the idea of 
advocating the dissolution of the 
Union. Like any other reformer, 
however, Garrison could not listen to 
what others had to say in criticism of 
his course. He saw one thing and 
that thing only, namely, the abolition 
of slavery. During his career, there- 
fore, certain abolitionists even sepa- 
rated from the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, which he organized and 
dominated. They could not follow 
Garrison in-all of his demands, and 
these dissentients organized the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society with Arthur and Lewis Tap- 
pan as the leaders. Later there came 
also a break between William Lloyd 
Garrison and Frederick Douglass. In 
his way, however, Garrison remained 
in the lime-light as the most ardent 
opponent of slavery and used The 
Iiberator in various ways to strike 
down the institution whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. 


JOSEPH RAINEY 


JosEPH RAINEY, a man of African 
blood, was born in Georgetown, South 
Carolina, June 21, 1832. He received 
a limited education there, but ac- 
quired considerable knowledge by his 
contacts with educated whites in that 
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city before the Civil War. When this 
conflict came he was forced to work 
on the Confederate fortification, but 
he escaped from this duty to the 
West Indies where he remained until 
the end of the war. Then he returned 
to the United States to enter politics, 
and he was at once received as a 
leader by his people. He was elected 
to local offices and finally reached the 
position of state senator. A higher 
honor came to him when he was 
elected to the 42nd, 43rd, 44th, and 
45th Congresses. He was seated in the 
United States House of Represent- 
atives December 12, 1879, as the first 
Negro to be thus honored. W. M. 
Menard had been elected from Loui- 
siana, but he was not seated. 

As a member of Congress Rainey 
showed broad constructive statesman- 
ship. He favored not only measures 
designed to help the freedmen, but 
legislation of a national bearing 
brought forward to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 
Rainey was especially interested in 
securing Federal support for educa- 
tion, a matter which is still before the 
Congress of the United States. He 
contended that the natural result of 
the mental improvement of the peo- 
ple will be to impart a better under- 
standing of our institutions and thus 
cultivate a loyal disposition and lofty 
appreciation of them. In a very well 
prepared and effectively delivered 
speech on education he showed that 
those countries which had done more 
for general education had demon- 
strated more power and influence 
among nations than those which had 
lagged behind. During those days 
when much was being said about edu- 
cation in Prussia, he believed that 
the triumph of the Prussians over the 
French in 1870 should be attributed 
to the fact that the masses of the 
former were better educated and 
trained than those of the latter. The 
leavening spirit of the German phi- 
losopher had apparently pervaded all 
classes of the population of that em- 
pire. Rainey hoped that some day 
the Wnited States might do as much 
for education as was being done at 
that time in Germany. 


JOHN M. LANGSTON 


JOHN MERCER LANGSTON 


JoHN Mercer LANGsTon was born 
in Louisa County, Virginia, Decem- 
ber 14, 1829. His father was a white 
man and his mother a woman of In- 
dian and Negro blood. His father by 
his will sent him to Oberlin College 
to be educated. There he finished the 
course in liberal arts and studied 
theology. He had made an attempt 
to study law in New York and Ohio, 
but could not on account of his color. 
However, he did study for the profes- 
sion privately and was admitted to 
the bar in that state. He settled 
upon a farm in Brownhelm in Lorain 
County, Ohio. There he practiced 
law and was also elected to the town 
clerkship. He moved to Oberlin in 
1856 and was elected there also to a 
town clerkship. Next he became a 
member of the council, and then of 
the board of education. 

Langston participated as an orator 
in the anti-slavery conflict and 
helped to recruit soldiers for the 
Union Army during the Civil War. 
He joined General O. O. Howard as 
an inspector of Freedmen’s schools 
after the close of that struggle. Next 
Langston was called upon to serve as 
a professor in the Law Department 
of Howard University. In 1877 Presi- 
dent Hayes appointed him as minis- 
ter to Haiti where he served in this 
capacity eight years. He resigned in 
1885 and returned to his practice of 
law, but that year he was made presi- 
dent of the Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute. 

While in Virginia he went into 
politics; and, much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of William Mahone, who with 
the Readjuster Party was in control 
of most of the Negro voters there, 
Langston made the race for Congress. 
The seat was contested for a long 
time, but he was finally seated a 
few months before the expiration of 
the term. While in Congress he made 
one or two speeches mainly along the 
line of defending the rights of the 
Negro. Langston served once as the 
dean of the Law School of Howard 
University, and for a time as vice- 
president of the institution. 


FRANKLIN BENJAMIN 
SANBORN 


FRANKLIN BENJAMIN. SANBORN 
was an author, journalist, and 
philanthropist. He was born on the 
farm of his ancestors at Hampton 
Falls, New Hampshire, December 
15, 1831 and died in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, February 24, 1917. He was 
educated at Phillips Exeter and Har- 
vard College. Early, however, he 
came under the influence of The- 
odore Parker from whom he learned 
much, and by whom he was influ- 
enced as to his course in public life. 

Sanborn soon plunged into the 
abolition movement. He became the 
secretary of the Massachusetts Free 
Soil Association and next served as 
the agent of John Brown in Massa- 


chusetts. He tried to dissuade 
Brown from the attack on Harpers 
Ferry, believing that it would prove 
futile; but, failing to turn Brown 
from the plan, Sanborn aided him 
in making the raid. When the mat- 
ter was taken up Sanborn was 
ordered to appear before the United 
States Senate investigating the af- 
fair, but he pleaded state rights and 
was sustained by local authorities. 
When later ordered arrested he was 
discharged on the same grounds in 
a habeas corpus proceeding and the 
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posse in search of him was driven 
out of town. John Brown was 
hanged at Charles Town, then in 
Virginia, on December 2, 1859; but 
those who aided him from afar did 
not suffer that fate. 

Sanborn devoted his remaining 
days to philanthropy and literary 
work. He succeeded Moncure D. 
Conway as editor of the Boston 
Commonwealth from 1863 to 1867; 
he served as resident editor of the 
Springfield Republican from 1868 to 
1872. As an editor he fearlessly 
criticized politicians who proved to 
be exceptionally selfish. He stood 
for measures rather than for men. 
In so doing he made both friends 
and enemies. 

His greatest public service of the 
post bellum period was that as sec- 
retary of the State Board of 
Charities of Massachusetts, to which 
he was appointed by Governor John 
A. Andrew. Sanborn instituted a 
new system of charity and made the 
position “important and influential.” 
People in various parts of the coun- 
try consulted him as an expert on 
the care of the insane, and laws ad- 
vised by him reached the statute 
books of various states. He retired 
as secretary in 1868, but remained 
connected with the work in an ad- 
visory capacity until 1876; and from 
1879 to 1888 he was state inspector 
of charities. 

Sanborn started several 
movements. He was founder and 
officer of the American Social Science 


social. 


Association, the National Prison 
Association, the National Conference 
on Charities, the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, and the Massachusetts 
Infant Asylum. He published many 
magazine articles thereupon and 
wrote several works dealing mainly 
with those whom he knew in public 
life and men of letters of Concord— 
John Brown, Dr. 8. G. Howe, Ralph 
W. Emerson, Browson Alcott, 
Henry D. Thoreau, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. In these works and 
throughout life he manifested his 
passion for liberty and justice for all. 


JOHN GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER 


G. Wuirrier was born in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1807 and died September 7, 
1892. He was of Quaker ancestry. He 
was influenced by his prosaic, stern 
and generous father, John Whittier, 
and by his mother, a kindly soul, Abi- 
gail (Hussey) Whittier. His formal 
education was limited, but he became 
well educated by reading books. He 
exrly attracted attention as a poet. 
He was hailed especially by Garri- 
son as a young man of great promise. 

Whittier spent some time, how- 
ever, as editor, first of The American 
Manufacturer in 1829, the Essex Ga- 
zette in 1830, and later of the New 
England Review. He later gave up 
this sort of work for his poetical ef- 
forts. By 1832 he had joined the ar- 
dent abolitionists led by Garrison and 
as editor of the Essex Gazette again, 
of the Essex Transcript and of the 
Pennsylvania Freeman he promoted 
the cause of abolition. He was one of 
the delegates to the national anti- 
slavery convention in Philadelphia in 
1833 and one of the signers of the 
declarations of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society which emerged there- 
from. 

When the break came with Garri- 
son and the other abolitionists Whit- 
tier became a member of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
He would not relax his _politi- 
cal activities while fighting slavery. 
He had always believed in exercising 
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the full functions of citizenship. He 
had given some assistance to Caleb 
Cushing in his rise to political power. 
From afar he helped John P. Hale 
in securing his election to the United 
States Senate. Opposed to the ac- 
quisition of territory which might be 
later organized as slave states, he at- 
tacked the administration on the 
Mexican War, castigated Daniel Web- 
ster for his compromising speech on 
slavery, helped to bring out Charles 
Sumner for the United States Sen- 
ate, and early advocated the forma- 
tion of the Republican Party. 

In the meantime Whittier was 
Writing most creditable poetry which 
placed him in the front rank of writ- 
ers in English. The height of his ca- 
reer as a poet, it is said, was reached 
in Home Ballads, In War Time and 
Other Poems, Snow-Bound, The Tent 
on the Beach, and Among the Hills. 
In the war collection was “Barbara 
Fritchie” which became very popu- 
lar during the Civil War. Snow- 
Bound, however, remains as his mas- 
terpiece from a literary point of view. 
Whittier’s best claim to immortality 
lies in his poems on freedom and lib- 
erty. Many of these bear directly 
upon saving the union and liberating 
the slave. 

In the poet was the heroic spirit 
of the martyr. He suffered much 
irom the abuse and_ persecution 
heaped upon himself and those who 
stood with him in the anti-slavery 
conflict. He bore grievously also the 
suffering of the Negroes for whom he 
pleaded. He devoted much of his 
time and means to the uplift of the 
freedmen after the general emancipa- 
tion. He was much heartened by 
the rapid progress which they made. 
This advancement was dramatized 
before Whittier himself when ad- 
lressing some preparatory students 
at Atlanta University. He inquired 
of them what message he should 
carry back to their friends in the 
North. Major R. R. Wright, then 
but a child in that class, raised his 
hand and said, “Tell them we are ris- 
ing.” 


CHARLES COLCOCK JONES 


CHARLES CoL_cock JONES was born 
in Liberty County, Georgia, Decem- 
ber 20, 1804 and died there March 
16, 1863. He was educated at An- 
dover and Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. He began to preach in 1831, 
and the following year became pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Savannah, Georgia. In 1832, how- 
ever, he returned to Liberty County, 
Georgia, and devoted himself to the 
religious education of the Negroes. 
He next served as professor of church 
history and polity in Columbia Semi- 
nary in South Carolina from 1835 to 
1838. But it seemed that he could 
not stay out of the missionary work 
among the Negroes, for he was back 
at this post in 1839. Yet he was 
again professor at this institution 
from 1847 to 1850. He then moved 


to Philadelphia to serve as the secre- 
tary of the board of domestic mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church. 
This position he held until his health 
failed. 

In the furtherance of his mission- 
ary work among the Negroes he 
wrote two books, Religious Instruc- 
tion of Negroes in the Southern States 
and Suggestions on the Instruction of 
Negroes in the South. Religious in- 
struction meant the teaching of Ne- 
groes orally only instead of teaching 
them to read and search the Scrip- 
tures themselves. Such education 
had been prohibited by law in most 
slaveholding states and by custom in 
almost all of them. Jones, however, 
did not denounce these hostile meas- 
ures, and he did not oppose slavery. 
He had the idea that Negroes could 
be enlightened better as slaves than 
as freedmen. To do something for 
the enlightenment of these people un- 
der the circumstances Jones worked 
out the system of teaching religion 
without letters. The same plan was 
taken up during these years by Jo- 
siah Law in that same state, by 
Bishop Leonidas Polk in Louisiana, 
by Bishop W. D. Capers in South 
Carolina, and by Bishop William 
Meade in Virginia. 

Although limited, this sort of in- 
struction did some good toward the 
enlightenment and elevation of the 
Negroes, and it mace easier the task 
of independent church action by the 
Negroes themselves after 1865 when 
it was suggested that they leave their 
pews in the white churches and estab- 
lish their own. This was practically 
completed when the Southern Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church set up in 1870 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church with W. H. Miles and R. H. 
Vanderhost as bishops. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON 


THomas WENtTWoRTH HiGGINsON 
was born December 22, 1823 and died 
May 9, 1911. He became a reformer, 
soldier, and author. He was of the 
distinguished Higginson family, his 
father being Stephen Higginson and 
his mother Louisa Storrow of the 
Storrow family. The young man en- 
tered Harvard at the age of thirteen 
in 1841 and was graduated as the sec- 
ond in the class. He studied theology 
and was graduated in the divinity 
class in 1847. He preached for a 
while in the Unitarian Church, but 
soon became so absorbed in the re- 
forms of temperance, woman suffrage, 
and the abolition of slavery that he 
did not have much time for preach- 
ing. 

The anti-slavery cause, however, 
began to take precedence over other 
reforms. He joined the vigilance com- 
mittee of Boston which rescued fugi- 
tive slaves, the most thrilling instance 
of which was that of Anthony Burns 
in 1854. Higginson next went west 
to organize settlers on free soil in 


Kansas and came into close relations 
with John Brown of Ossawatomie. 
His activities for freedom made 
him conspicuous during the Civil War. 
Becoming militant, he prepared to 
enter the conflict as the captain of a 
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Massachusetts regiment, which he 
had helped to raise and drill, but 
abandoned that position for the col- 
onelcy of the first Negro regiment ac- 
cepted in the Union Army. This 
command, known as the First South 
Carolina Volunteers, he held until 
May, 1864 when a wound compelled 
him to leave the army. He had had 
experiences in camp at Beaufort, 
South Carolina and in raids and 
skirmishes up the St. Mary’s and 
South Edisto Rivers. From these ex- 
periences he wrote a book entitled 
Army Life in a Black Regiment. 

Higginson was an author of much 
merit. Among his many works was 
his Harvard Memorial Biographies, 
sketches of graduates of his alma 
mater who sacrificed their lives for 
the Union during the Civil War. He 
wrote also an important work of his- 
tory entitled Travellers and Outlaws. 
He became known also after the Civil 
War for his histories of the United 
States simplified for the use of be- 
ginners. However, he never lost in- 
terest in the Negro race. As a man 
of considerable means he assisted 
many a Negro to complete his edu- 
cation at Harvard, and he contrib- 
uted to the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools for others of the 
race in the South. 


HENRY HIGHLAND GARNET 


Henry HicHLAND GARNET was 
born a slave in Kent County, Mary- 
land, December 23, 1845. He de- 
scended from an African chief cap- 
tured in war and sold into slavery 
in the United States. His father es- 
caped with his family from slavery 
and, after spending some time in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, moved 
on to New York City in 1825. They 
finally found employment there, and 
contrived to send the boy to the 
African Free School on Mulberry 
Street, founded by the New York 
Manumission Society. There he came 


into contact with other distinguished 
Negroes like Charles L. Reason, 
George T. Downing, and Ira Al- 
dridge. In attending the First Pres- 
byterian Church in that city he came 
under the influence of Theodore 8. 
Wright, its pastor. 

Desiring higher education, Garnet 
entered an academy in Canaan, New 
Hampshire. Alexander Crummel at- 
tended there at the same time. The 
admission of Negro students, how- 
ever, caused some trouble because 
the people feared a large influx of 
Negroes to the city, and the school 
was destroyed by a mob _ which 
dragged it to a swamp with a num- 
ber of yoke of oxen. Garnet next 
proceeded to Oneida Institute at 
Whitesboro, New York, where he 
completed his education with honar. 
He then took up the study of the- 
ology under Dr. Amos Gerry Beman. 
He was licensed to preach in 1842 
and became the first pastor of the 
Liberty Street Presbyterian Church 
in Troy. 

Garnet plunged immediately into 
the anti-slavery agitation. He was a 
preacher on Sunday, but an anti- 
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slavery lecturer during the week. On 
the rostrum he stood as a brilliant 
orator and a daring reformer. He 
showed himself to be a man of strong 
feeling and earnestness of purpose. 
His speeches, therefore, left a very 
favorable impression. In his forceful 
address before the convention of free 
Negro leaders assembled in Troy in 
1843, Garnet called upon the slaves 
to rise up against their masters, but 
the appeal excited those reformers. 
At the request of the more con- 
servative Frederick Douglass, it was 
hushed up. John Brown, however, 
had it published and circulated some 
time thereafter. 

Increasing in favor on this side of 
the Atlantic, Garnet was welcomed 
also in Great Britain where the peo- 
ple enjoyed his eloquence. He served 
as a delegate to the Peace Congress 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main and trav- 
elled through Germany and France. 
Next he served as a missionary to 
Jamaica. Returning to this country, 
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however, he became a chaplain of Ne- 
gro troops during the Civil War and 
did much to relieve the suffering of 
the wounded. 

Thereafter Garnet functioned in 
various spheres. He served as pastor 
of the Shiloh Presbyterian Church in 
New York City. He was for a time 
also pastor of the Fifteenth Street 
Baptist Church in Washington, D. 
C. For about three years he was 
president of Avery College in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, but returned to 
his former charge, the Shiloh Presby- 
terian Church in New York City. 
From that post he was appointed as 
minister to Liberia. He did not serve 
there very long. His health failed, 
and he died there February 13, 1882. 


THE CHEVALIER DE 
SAINT-GEORGE 


THe CHEVALIER DE SAInT-GEORGE 
was born in Basse-Terre December 
25, 1745. He was the son of a French 
comptroller-general, M. de Boulogne, 
and a Negro woman. He was brought 
to France by his father when he was 
very young, and there he had the 
son educated. Becoming interested 
in fencing, he came under the instruc- 
tion of La Boéssiére and developed 
into a redoubtable master of this 
art. Along with this art he showed 
much skill as a marksman, a skater, 
and an equestrian. At the same time 
he manifested a gift for music. He 
studied, therefore, under Jean-Marie 
Leclair and acquired proficiency with 
the violin, During these years he 
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was doing duty as a member of the 
gendarmes of the royal guard with 
which he became connected in 1761. 
He developed into a man of most at- 
tractive personality and enjoyed a 
large following of admirers. 

While overcoming his competitors 
in fencing he was making just as fa- 
vorable impression in the field of mu- 
sic. These acquisitions were made 
possible by the fact that his father 
left him an annual income of from 
seven to eight thousand pounds which 
he spent lavishly in the Parisian so- 
cial circles. After 1770 he became 


seriously interested in music and dur- 
ing the winter of 1772-1773 he played 
at the Concert des Amateurs two con- 
certos for the principal violin with 
the orchestra. These acquired a de- 
cided vogue. Later he produced six 
string quartets. This firmly estab- 
lished his standing as a musician. 
At one time he was assistant direc- 
tor of the opera orchestra. 

Saint-George later became inter- 
ested in the theatre, and in July 1777 
he presented a comedy in three acts 
interspersed with ariettes, entitled 
“Ernestine.” He was favored by the 
wife of the Duke of Orleans and took 
charge of concerts in his theatre. He 
became attached also to the Duke’s 
hunting establishment from which 
he became disconnected at the death 
of the Duke in 1785. He then went 
to London for several fencing engage- 
ments with masters of that city. He 
returned to Paris, however, to con- 
tinue his composition. Next he ap- 
peared with a two act piece called 
La Fille-Garcon which was received 
with great applause. He brought out 
also La Chasse and Le Marchand de 
Marrons. He returned to London in 
1789 when he accompanied into exile 
the new Duke of Orleans, the future 
Philippe-Egalité. 

Saint-George went next to Lille 
and later became a captain in the 
National Guard. He recruited troops 
to serve in the war and attained the 
rank of colonel as the commander of 
his legion. However, he was dis- 
missed on account of unsubstantiated 
charges of irregular handling of funds, 
and he was reinstated. Politics, how- 
ever, caused a later elimination, and 
his military career came to an end. 
Saint-George then resumed his for- 
mer life without position and with- 
out fortune and died on the 12th 
of June in 1799. 

“As a technician of the violin,” says 
Lionel de la Laurence in writing of 
St. George’s career, “Saint George 
may be numbered among the most 
brilliant of French virtuosi. Not 
only does he audaciously strive to 
reach the utmost limits of finger 
manipulation: he attains them; and 
in addition his bowing is vigorous and 
exact. He often plays chord passages 
at a rapid tempo; he dashingly 
sweeps up a ladder of shrill treble 
notes to drop brusquely back upon a 
deep sonorous tone.” 

Of him a biographer says, “Saint- 
George was a remarkably gifted man, 
full of generosity and delicacy of 
feeling. Liberal and beneficent, he 
often deprived himself of the necessi- 
ties of life in order to aid the un- 
fortunate. His contemporaries use 
the expression full and soft to express 
his violinistic gifts, and, in truth, it 
really seems to qualify his manner, 
in which the dual trends of his tem- 
perament are united, in a mingling 
of vivacity, brilliancy and dreamy 
melancholy. Since November 28, 
1912, a street in Basse Terre bears 
his name.” 


MOSHESH 


The great military leader of South 
Africa, Moshesh, was the builder of 
an African nation of comparatively 
recent formation. The beginning of 
this kingdom resulted from the cir- 
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cumstances incident to the disloca- 
tion of tribes battled on one side by 
Chaka’s forces and on the other by 
those of Moselekatse. He had broken 
away from Chaka and led 15,000 of 
his soldiers to fight their way across 
the Drakensberg mountains, encoun- 
tering both Boers and natives on 


‘their way through the Transvaal to 


what was later called Matabeleland. 
Battled also by the Boers as well as 
by other natives dislocated by the 
Boers, their immediate assailants, 
many of these tribes were extermi- 
nated or forced under their sub- 
chiefs into the areas to be merged 
with others. The Basuto nation un- 
der the guiding hand of Moshesh was 
one of the two exceptions of those 
who survived this disorder and in- 
ternal strife. 

Moshesh was born about 1790. He 
was the son of Chief Monaheng of 
the royal Bakwena line. He devel- 
oped into a man of vision, who saw 
the world from a point of view dif- 
ferent from that of most African 
chiefs. Moshesh was humane, truth- 
ful, sagacious, peaceful, and forward- 
looking in the hope of a better day 
for Africa. This he thought would 
come, not in the continuation of 
self-exterminating wars, but in learn- 
ing from others the best of their 
culture to unite with the best in 
theirs for a regeneration and growth 
unto a higher stature. His intellec- 
tual gifts and diplomacy placed him 
on a level with the Europeans with 
whom he had to deal in later years. 
His character showed a rare combi- 
nation of vigor and moderation. In 
his first contest with the Zulus he 
repulsed them but treated them so 
generously that they refrained from 
further raids. He tried thus to deal 
with Europeans, but they reacted to 
the contrary. 


The November Score 
Board 


1. Underscore the sentence telling 
what Robert Gordon’s motto was. 


2. Circle the paragraph telling how 
Gordon found an opportunity to go 
into business. 


3. Underscore the names of the four 
cities that Gordon considered settling 
in. 

4. Put a circle around the para- 
graphs stating the discouraging re- 
marks Gordon heard when considering 
these cities. 


5. Underscore the sentences that 
point out why Gordon decided to settle 
in Cincinnati. 

6. Circle the paragraph which tells 
of the trouble that Gordon had with 
other coal dealers. 


7. Read aloud the last paragraph of 
the article showing the value _ of 
Gordon’s estate. 


8. What character traits made Robert 
Gordon a_ successful business man? 
Would you consider the difficulties 
Gordon faced any harder than the 


problems a Negro would encounter 


today should he want to establish a 
coal business? Do you think it easier 
for free Negroes of 1937 to set them- 
selves up in business than it was for 
a freed Negro between 1850 and 1864? 
Why? 

9. Where is Fisk University? Ober- 
lin College? 

10. Were there any free Negroes be- 
fore 1865? 

ll. How did Negro slaves obtain 
their freedom before the Emancipation 
Proclamation and _ the Thirteenth 
Amendment? 


12. Why were masters very cautious 
in freeing their slaves? 

13. Is the difference between the 
liberty of a freed Negro in 1865 and 
a free Negro of 1937 one of degree or 
kind? State your reasons. - 


14. List at least ten Negroes that suc- 
ceeded in business before 1865. 


15. Does your school teach any 
course in the Study of the Negro in 
History? 

16. Who was Nat Turner? 


17. Point out the paragraphs that 
definitely tell how any three of these 
characters reacted toward slavery: 
William Cullen Bryant, Elijah Parrish 
Lovejoy, Elihu Embree, William Meade, 
Andrew Carnegie, Stephen Symonds 
Foster, Sara Moore Grimké, Wendell 
Phillips, and Louisa May Alcott. 

18. What contributions did Benjamin 
Bannaker make to the 19th century? 

19. How did Edmonia Lewis express 
her feeling toward her oppressed 
people? 

20. Henrique Dias merits a_ place 
among the celebrities of this month be- 


modernize his country? 


22. Locate on the map Pernambuco, 
Timbuktu, Songhay, Dahomey, Marti- 
nique, and Algeria. 

23. To make sure that you fully 
understand these articles you need to 
know the following words. You can 
get the meanings of some of these 
words from the context (marked c), 
others from the dictionary (marked d), 
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and for others you may choose your 
own method of finding the meaning. 
Use a word three times and it is 
yours! 
Quaker (c) 
caterer (d) 


reformer (c) 
riots (c) 


surveyor 
astronomer (d) 
Society of Friends 
manumission (d) 


initiative (d) crusade 
mulatto (d) martyr (c) 
jubilee (d) theology 
agitator (c) immigrant (d) 
free persons of color telegrapher 


“old issue free’ (c) 
fugitives (d) 
Underground railroad 


philanthropy (c) 
catastrophe (c) 
imbued (c 


vagrants conformity (d) 
African Colonization persecution (c) 
Society prosecution (c) 


reliability (d) 

artisans (d) 
Mayflower stock 
abolition 

suffrage (d) 
Thirteenth Amendment 


equivocal (d) 
medallion (d) 
melodramatic (d) 
meritorious (c) 
intrepid (d) 
abdication (c) 

24. Behanzin, the last King of 
Dahomey, died of a broken spirit be- 
cause of what? 


A Celebration 


The Agricultural and Industrial 
State College of Tennessee celebrated 
from the 24th to the 28th of Novem- 
ber the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
that institution. The remarkable 
development of this college under 
President W. J. Hale has been one 
of the important achievements in 
education during the last quarter of 
a century. The large majority of 
teachers in the public schools of 
Tennessee are being trained at this 
institution. 


Books 


For many years to come there will 
probably appear juvenile books deal- 
ing with the ludicrous and festive 
side of Negro life. In spite of daily 
manifestations to the contrary, the 
Negro must be considered always as 
a clown. Little Black Sambo has be- 
come one. of the most popular juvenile 
books written for the reason that the 
comic portrayal of the Negro is gen- 
erally accepted as truthful. Books 
of this type perpetuate false impres- 
sions as to the race and make it 
difficult for the Negro to be seen as 
he really is—as any other human 
being. 

Widening Circles: The Influence 
of a West African Girl is a play in 
six scenes with full direction for 
stage settings. The work was pre- 
pared by the Church Missionary 
Society in London for use in Europe. 

Miss G. A. Gollock has produced 
through Longmans Green and Com- 
pany More Stories of Famous 
Africans. This will simplify her 
book called Eminent Africans by 
being written in simple English. 


Men are Brothers, by Eva Taylor, 
brought out by the Viking Press in 
New York City, is a study in race 
tolerance for young people. 

Once upon a Time in Egypt, by 
Frances Kent Gere, published by 
Longman’s Green and Company, is 
a picture book and story of ancient 
life in Egypt. 

Children of the Dark People, by 
Frank Dolby Davison, brought out 
in New York by Coward-McCann, 
is an Australian folktale. 

Honey Chile, by Anne Braume, 


by the Caxton Printers, Caldwell, 
Idaho, is the story of a plantation 
Negro. Here again the Negro is not 
at his best. 

Ezekiel, by Elvira Garner, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Company 
in New York City, is the story of a 
little colored boy. In some respects 
she misses the true picture of the 
Negro. 

The juvenile books entitled Nico- 
demus and so forth, by Inez Hogan, 
published by E. P. Dutton and Com- 
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published by Doubleday Doran and 
Company in New York City, is an 
illustrated juvenile work based on 
plantation days in Alabama, with 
white children at play with colored, 
and the latter ridiculed. 

Us-All, by Sam Mims, published 


pany in New York City, have some 
desirable features as to printing and 
binding, but the author exaggerates 
what actually happens in the life of 
the Negro and the illustrations are 
cartoons rather than a true portrayal 
of the Negro in action. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Slumber, a Sad-faced Boy with his 
brothers Rags and Willie leave their 
home in Alabama and start out on a 
freighter for New York. In Harlem, 
they find their Uncle Jasper Tappin. 
After a series of city experiences the 
boys organized the “Dozier Brothers 
Band.” The glory of their brief ca- 
reer does not overcome their increas- 
ing homesickness for Alabama, and on 
short notice they leave Uncle Jasper 
and start for home. 

Arna Bontemps, a young Negro 
writer, has told a realistic story in a 
simple style that will give all children 
great pleasure. Treated without carica- 


ture, it is particularly appropriate for 
the schools, more so than most of the 
recent books with Negro characters, 
which are usually caricatures. The 
book is illustrated by Virginia Lee 
Burton. 

This is the third book by Arna 
Bontemps for children. Popo and 
Fifina and You Can’t Pet a Possfm 
are excellent stories for children. 
These books have appeared during the 
last few years. All three volumes are 
particularly well-illustrated. 

Sad-Faced Boy is a publication of 
Houghton Mifflin Company in Boston. 
The price is $2.00. 


School News 
(Continued from page 3) 


James Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, devotes one Sunday each 
year to a special demonstration of 
the Negro in music, and by this ef- 
fort she has been inspired to com- 
pose for the little folks a little 
operetta based on one of the African 
Myths entitled “Why the Chicken 
Lives with Man.” 


Associate Professor C. T. Pihlblad 
of the University of Missouri an- 
nounces that he has an old copy of 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote autographed 
by the Earl of Dartmouth to Phillis 
Wheatley the year that she visited 
London. 


Miss Georgia M. Williams, of Los 
Angeles, California, is very much in- 
terested in the problem of the edu- 
cation of the Negro youth and alien 
Americans to an appreciation of their 
racial background and culture. She 
believes that by building up in these 
individuals a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of their own culture and an 
understanding of the special contri- 
butions they may make toward im- 
proving the life of the community 
and the nation they may be more 
effectively socialized and integrated 
into American society. 


At various points in North Caro- 
lina the teachers are preparing for 
panel discussion of “The Economic 
Status of the Negro,” and they will 
talk also on “The Church, the Home, 
and the School—Three Great Fac- 
tors in the Conservation of Negro 
Youth.” 


At the Randall Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C., Mrs. Florence 
Toms, a teacher of science there, 
has made her room probably the 
most attractive in the building by 
decorating it with a cut of two 
African heads used by the Associa- 
tion on the programs of its annual 
meeting. The teacher of science 
thus becomes a teacher of the Negro. 


The branch of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
in Cleveland has started its program 
for the year. The first meeting will 
be devoted to a discussion of a series 
of letters from native Liberians. 
These give interesting glimpses and 
sidelights on native life. Mr. Harry 
E. Davis is the president of that 
branch and Mrs. Myrtle J. Bell, the 
secretary. This Cleveland Branch 
still has the helpful cooperation of 
Western Reserve University. 
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